MODERN TRENDS IN WORK 
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Ae creased the employment for their weavers considerably. Philadelphia 
ae writes us that the ironing board covers and tea towels which we pur- 

a | chased from them doubled their employment for their blind people 
_ during June, July; and August. Using the axiom, ‘‘What’s sauce 
te _ for the goose -is sauce for the gander,” we might ask, “if this plan 
ae : _ produces so. much employment in/one section of the state alone, what 
. a would it do if a similar organization were operated on a state-wide 

a __ basis? * However, there is one thing which all of the branches might 
- do whether they participate in the plan or not. They could 


_ standardize their eg such as leather goods, ironing board cov- 
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\. CONCLUSION—In putting this plan into operation, we know 
i | that we are not inaugurating something entirely new. A number of 
states have similar retail sales plans, but all of them operate for 
o _ the profit of an individual sighted person who purchases his mer- 
a _ chandise from the organization. Under such working arrangements, 
_ there is/ ‘very little opportunity to check the possibility of a mis- 
_ representation or, in the slang of the day, the development of a 
~ racket. It is our intention to control directly any retail sales effort so 
_. that /such conditions cannot develop. In making such a plan work in 
one particular locality or on a state-wide basis, it is necessary to be 
Be constantly on the look-out for new products which will give your 
es new aeip eaten to their customers and to have the coopera- 


- tion of the women’s clubs. 
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MODERN TRENDS IN WORK FOR THE BLIND: 


George F. Meyer, Chief Executive Office” 
New Jersey Commission for the Blind 


Perhaps no other decade in the history of work for the blind 
in the United States has been so fraught with change and develop- 
ments, with far-reaching possibilities, as that through yeh we have 

just passed. The depression, the inauguration of Social Security, 
a - government participation on the state and Federal’ levei.in the sol- 
ution of the varied problems of the blind, new in'ventions,—the ulti- 
: ~ mate effect of all of these cannot be predicted. Furthermore, there is 
: no field of service for the blind that has escaped the repercussions 
of new policies and new inventions. In what is to follow, I shall touch 
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upon each aspect of the work for the blind in turn, and attempt to 
indicate trends in that field as they have developed under these 
various influences. 


Because the New Jersey Commission for the Blind makes itself 
responsible for all types of services to the blind of all ages, it is 
only natural that I should judge these trends from my vantage point 
as director, and should use our basis for classifying services 


The conclusions that have been reached are necessarily based 
upon analysis, wide observation, experience, and judgment. In the 
absence of available statistics, and other supporting data, there is 
admittedly wide latitude for divergence of opinion, here and there, 
as to the direction, and potency of certain trends. 


Furthermore, it is not possible, in this brief treatment, to en- 
large upon the evidence, or other factors, associated with any given 
trend. I hope that you will keep this in mind as I present what, after 
all, must be largely an organized summary of facts, of which most 
workers for the blind are conscious, though not actively cognizant. 


Prevention of Blindness and Restoration of Vision 


The advent of “Social Security” has brought about a standar- 
dization of records, an extension of eye examinations, and the use 
of consultative ophthalmological services for those receiving finan- 
cial assistance, which is bound to have its effect upon the eye health 
work for blind clients of all types of services. The Security Board 
has interested itself, definitely, in preventive and sight restoration 
services, as a part of wise assistance administration. This has al- 
ready yielded important dividends. The trend here is toward drawing 
organized medical work, and skilled ophthalmological personnel, into 
the program of over-all services to the blind. 


In the area of case work services for sight conservation and 
restoration, the warning has been sounded that ophthalmia neon- 
atorum can be kept at its present low level only through constant 
vigilance: The discovery of sulfanilimide promises to affect radically 
the ‘treatment .and incidence of ophthalmia and trachoma. Surgery 
is pointing’ ‘the way to new possibilities in treatment for scarred 
tissue, and the early stages of detached retina. Problems of blind- 
ness in old age are being given more consideration, and nutrition is 
being considered a factor_in sight conservation. The medical social 
worker is being recognized, more and more, as an important factor 
in proper follow-up. 
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The cooperation of organized groups—medical, nursing, educa- 
tional, industrial, trade unions,—represents a new and potent factor 
in the modern approach to the social aspects of sight conservation. 


We have come to have a keener appreciation of the value of 
statistics as a basis for conservation policies, and the joint Statis- 
tical committee of the National Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness and the American Foundation for the Blind, is assembling more 
and more statistics annually concerning blindness in children, while 
the Social Security Board is developing valuable statistics on causes 
of blindness in adults. 


The public acceptance of the organized crusade against venereal 
disease, new laws providing for medical examinations before mar- 
riage, and again the application of sulfanilimide, are making them- 
selves felt in prevention activities as affected by venereal disease. 


Institutions for the blind are recognizing their responsibility for 
sight restoration and for sight conservation. In the latter sphere, 
sight-saving classes to care for children, who cannot be educated 
locally, have been organized in several schools for the blind, and 
there is evidence that some schools for the blind are considering 
the furnishing of sight saving class facilities as part of their re- 
sponsibility to those children of defective vision coming from rural 
areas that cannot furnish this service. 


Education 


In the field of education itself there has been a marked growth 
in the number of sight-saving classes during the past decade—almost 
a doubling of these facilities—but there is still much to be done in 
the way of meeting the need. 


Educators of the blind are noting a decrease in the incidence of 
total blindness, and the replacement of these totally blind cases with 
children having some vision. At the same time, in our educational 
methods, we are encouraging children to utilize wisely what useful 
vision they have in their classwork. 


More attention is being given the pre-school child, his registra- 
tion, and the careful diagnosis of his needs. Blind children are being 
admitted to school at an earlier age than in the past. The need for 
strengthening the bond between the school and the home is be- 
coming more and more established, and field workers for residential 
schools, and visiting teachers for day school classes, are finding their 
place in the program for the blind child. 


The decrease in the birthrate is making itself felt in the number 
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of blind children requiring educational services. This has decreased 
the pressure on schools and classes for the blind, and probably ac- 
counts, in part, for the tendency on the part of schools for the blind, 
to accept blind children of lowered mentality. Indeed, Dr. Farrell 
presents strong evidence indicating that the mental level of the en- 
roliment of the school for the blind is declining, with superior men- 
tality less frequently represented, and inferior mentality on the 
increase. 

More constructive development is appearing in the vocational 
guidance field. The cooperation of the American Association of In- 
structors of the Blind, and the American Association of Workers 


for the Blind, through a joint vocational committee, indicates a — 


formal step in this direction. Schools are making a more careful, and 
more objective analysis of student ability, and vocational aptitude 
as evidenced by more complete and detailed records, and case anal- 
yses, and the use of special devices, such as the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test of the College Entrance Examination Board as adapted by the 
New Jersey Commission for the Blind. The appraisal of mechanical 
aptitude, personality, and emotional traits, applied as part of the 
Minneapolis scheme of vocational analysis, is another illustration in 
point. . 

Indeed, educators of the blind now, even more than in the past, 
are measuring the results of their efforts in objective terms through 
both general and specific tests for determining the progress of the 
child, and the effectiveness of educational procedures. The interest 
of local psychological services in the public schools, and the spec- 
ialized work of Dr. Hayes, and residential school psychologists, are 
adding to valuable material which time will further improve. 

The perfection of the Talking Book has not yet had its full effect 
on the education of the young blind, but the manufacture of Talking 
Book machines under WPA, the appropriations made by Congress 
for Talking Book literature of general interest, and the production 
by the American Printing House for the Blind of Talking Books 
for children, will unquestionably have a far-reaching effect upon the 
way in which educators of the blind approach some of their problems, 
probably, tending to broaden, and speed up, the pupil’s reading ac- 
tivities. . 

The increased availability of hand transcribed material, both 
through the Red Cross activities, and the WPA, are making avail- 
able the latest text material to blind children, particularly in the day 
schools, and for students in high school, and college. While this work 


will, in time, undoubtedly, become more carefully controlled, and — 
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regulated, it is making available material: for the personal use of 
the student, which has been of great value to him. 


Educational philosophy, in the large, has trended toward more 
careful consideration of the needs of every child, with the corollary 
that the classroom instruction should be adapted to the needs of the 
individual pupil. In applying this philosophy, the abnormalities of 
the child have been given due consideration, and the trend has, I 
believe, been toward a more conscientious effort on the part of the 
average public school teacher to meet the individual needs of the 
blind or partially seeing child, as well as those of other handicapped 
children. This has, of course, made itself felt, particularly in the day 
school classes. At the same time, the evolution of the braille day 
school class during the period of the depression has not been too 
encouraging. Reduced public school budgets, and shifts in personnel, 
have affected the special and technical supervision of such classes, 
and has reduced the breadth of their program of services. There is a 
tendency to combine the supervision of such classes with that of 
other handicapped groups, thereby depriving the braille classes of 
the technical skill, and specialized interest, indispensable to their 
proper supervision. The movement for the certification of teachers 
of the blind has gained ground, and facilities for special training are 
becoming more definite, more crystallized, and more closely related 
to the problems of actual teaching. 


Home Teaching 


Passing to the field of home teaching, we may say that the 
advent of Federal aid in blind assistance, through the Social Security | 
Board, has brought with it a threat to the continued expansion of | 
specialized home teaching services, as we have known them. The | 
emphasis on investigative procedure, indispensable to financial aid 
has, in some instances, submerged the attention previously given to 
other phases of work for the blind. In some instances, the trend to- 
ward the establishment of separate departments for the administra- 
tion of assistance has virtually divorced this function from any close 
relationship to constructive service. In other instances, the dominant 
consideration of financial investigation, and the concept that such 
investigation constituted merely case work, whether applied to the 
blind, aged, or children, has pushed into the background the functions 
usually associated with the home teacher. 


On the positive side, Social Security has brought with it empha- 
sis on technical training for the social worker. The work of the home 
teacher, in case analysis for rehabilitation, has been brought into 
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sharp comparison with comparable analyses performed by the social 
worker. This has set a new standard for the home teacher’s work, 
and for her training, as well. The home teacher of the future will 
undoubtedly be expected to present from two to four years of college 
training, and a background of social work techniques, as well as 
specific skills required for teaching. 


Further, good social case work, on the part of the home teacher, 
has dictated a policy of interchange of views, and close contact with 
staff members from other agencies, particularly those in related 
work. This repeated contact, will also have its influence in stimu- 
lating, and broadening, the horizon of existing home teaching service. 


Employment 


In the employment of the blind, there has been a strong trend 
against heavily subsidized work shops. The view seems to be de- 
veloping that investment in such enterprises constitutes an unwar- 
ranted emphasis upon a small group of less competent blind persons 
at the expense of larger, and more capable groups of blind persons. 


Mandatory purchase by the government of blind-made products, 
when they compete in price, and quality, on the open market, seems 
to have placed a new emphasis on quality workmanship. Further- 
more, with an outlet for quality and quantity production reasonably 
assured, the prospect for making such enterprises self-supporting, 
with proper selection of workers, seems more promising. I am told 
that Federal purchase of such blind-made articles during the past 
year has furnished full time employment for as many as 300 blind 
persons, which represents a real and constructive contribution to 
the employment of blind people, that will, undoubtedly, expand in 
proportion to our capacity to meet production requirements. A ten- 
dency toward production for the wholesale market, and quantity 
sales, has also been marked. 


Legislation making mandatory the government purchase of 
blind-made products, and the use of the services of the blind when- 
ever practicable, seems to be one of the developing trends in ex- 
panding employment opportunities. Reference has already been made 
to the Wagner-Day Act regulating such Federal purchases. Massa- 
chusetts has set an example for other states by enacting similar 
legislation on the state level. 


The Randolph-Sheppard Bill, permitting the establishment of 
vending stands for blind persons in public buildings, is still another 
example of this same trend. The number of blind people employed in 
the Federal phase of the vending stand program alone, approaches 
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the 300 mark, and state programs following the Federal example, 
will add substantially to the number of blind people employed as 
stand operators. As in the case of mandatory purchase of commo- 
dities, states are already passing legislation applying the principles 
of the Randolph-Sheppard Bill to vending stand opportunities in 
state and local public buildings. New Jersey passed such legislation 
in 1988. 


The amendment to the Works Progress Administration Act per- 
mitting the employment of blind people on WPA, furnishes still an- 
other example of governmental influence in the employment of blind 
people,—employment, whose far-reaching potentialities we cannot 
now measure. 


A further trend toward Federal interest in the employment of 
the blind, is represented in the establishment of the employment 
and placement services in the Rehabilitation Department. This de- 
partment is definitely fostering the employment of blind people in 
factories, which policy illustrates another trend toward individual 
placement of blind people in jobs in competition with, and association 
with sighted people, as contrasted with their placement in special- 
ized shops. 


As a developing philosophy underlying these trends we may 

emphasize the following :— 

1. Careful analysis of employable blind people, and their as- 
signment to jobs which they can do efficiently. 

2. The emphasis on merit in the articles made by blind people, 
and services performed by them—merit that must be equal 
or superior to that produced through sighted effort. 

3. A growing concept that a job which can be efficiently per- 
formed by a properly selected blind person under reasonably 
normal conditions, is a social heritage that must be super- 
vised and protected against loss or dissipation through un- 
witting incompetence of any individual incumbent. 


As an outgrowth of this last, vending stand opportunities have 
been placed under license and close supervision by responsible agen- 
cies for the blind, and, likewise, factory placements are being fol- 
lowed-up more carefully. 


Financial Assistance 


No one would have believed ten years ago that the growth in 
financial assistance to the blind could be so phenomenal as it has 
been in the last decade. The total number of recipients in five states, 
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outside Social Security, in 1940, was more than 5,000 in excess of 
that for the entire country in 1930. The number of blind persons 
receiving assistance in 1930 has been reliably estimated at 20,405. 
In 1940, 47,509 were registered as recipients of assistance under 
Social Security in forty-one states and the possessions, while an addi- 
tional total of 26,095 were estimated to be receiving assistance in 
five states with programs not included under Social Security. This 
makes a grand total of blind people receiving financial assistance in 
1940 of 73,654. This is substantially more than half of the estimated 
blind population of the country, and, aside from meeting the exig- 
encies of need, must inevitably strengthen the attitude that financial 
assistance, rather than constructive rehabilitation, is the answer to 
the problem of blindness. 


The depression, with its emphasis on the relief of want, and 
the growth of the entire public assistance program, has changed 
blind assistance from the status of a grant made to an individual 
primarily because of his blindness in order to relieve him of the 
stigma of pauperism, to that situation in which a state of abject 
poverty becomes the common denominator of all assistance. Blind- 
ness is viewed merely as one of numerous causes contributing to de- 
pendency. Blind assistance is considered a financial procedure by 
which the burden of caring for a well defined and permanently dis- 
abled group of needy is facilitated through a program of state and 
Federal aid. The major problem is to determine the extent of need, 
and emphasis is placed upon the analysis of the present status, 
rather than the means by which the individual may be rehabilitated, 
or life made happier for him. Such a view tends to subordinate the 
fundamental differences between blind assistance on the one hand, 
and old age assistance on the other. It minimizes the contribution 
which the specialized rehabilitative services of agencies for the blind 
can make in the life of the blind person. To the extent, therefore, 
that case work with blind people becomes mingled with that of the 
aged and other categories to the exclusion of constructive services, 
to the extent that emphasis is placed on investigation of need rather 
than the total adjustment of the blind person to his handicap, and 
finally, to the extent that such services, concentrating on the prob- 
lems of blind assistance tend to supplant or retard the development of 
constructive and rehabilitative services for the blind,—to this degree, 
present trends in the administration of blind assistance must be 
viewed with concern by agencies interested in the total problem of 
the blind. 


SEE 
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There is, however, a brighter side to the picture,—one to com- 
pensate in part at least,—for the negative aspects just mentioned 
and one, that may in time be developed into an asset that should be 
an important force in forwarding a more complete program for blind 
people. 


Social Security has brought into being an army of social workers. 
These case workers in the integrated case load, touching as they 
do the problems of the blind, must, of necessity, become acquainted 
with them, and give thought to their solution. They and their friends 
within time develop into a body of thinking and informed people, 
conversant in a general way with the capabilities of the blind. 


In general, the various categories of assistance are administered 
through county welfare boards. These boards, representing an in- 
formed lay point of view, constitute another very large force in the 
possible development of informed public opinion as it affects the 
capabilities of the blind. With between five and ten members on each 


county board, and over 3,000 counties in the United States, and with 


each of these boards giving sympathetic consideration to the prob- 
lems of the blind, the force for good can be realized. These boards 
have not been ungenerous in their view of the financial needs of 
the blind as compared with established specialized agencies for the 
blind. 


It has often been stated that the education of the public is 
an important factor in helping blind people. If this be true, then 
the present movement should be a strong force for good, because 
it brings to the local community, which is the county unit, the prob- 
lems of blindness, stimulating the personal interest of welfare board 
members, social workers, and public spirited citizens, in the needs 
of blind individuals. In our own State, we have already seen this at 
work in the readiness with which blind people are accepted for local 
WPA projects, when something can be found for them to do. 


General and Miscellaneous Activities for the Blind 


Under this caption, we must view the numerous trends which 
effect blind people in general, expand their recreational opportunities, 
improve their status in the community, and in other ways make life 
more enjoyable for those without sight. 


Here too, the government has played an important part. The 
Federal allotment for the printing of braille books for adults has 
been raised to $100,000 per year, while its annual contribution for 


- Talking Books has been raised to $250,000. 
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During this decade has also come the perfection of the Talking 
Book, whose contribution to the happiness of blind people, particu- 
larly in the advanced age groups, can scarcely be overrated. Through 
the generosity of WPA, and the activities of the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, the number of Talking Book machines available 
to blind people, either through ownership or loan from agencies for 
the blind, now approaches 25,000. 


The last decade seems to have developed a keener appreciation 
among workers for the blind, and the public in general, of the desire 
of blind people to have placed in their hands reading material, not 
of the type selected and edited for their reading, but a duplicate 
of such current material as is being made available to interested 
sighted readers. The Readers Digest, and similar transcripts in 
braille, are an excellent illustration of this trend. Reference should, 
perhaps, be made to the growth in magazines, and similar current 
reading material being made available in braille to blind people. 


There are numerous other evidences of a miscellaneous char- 
acter to indicate the tendency for us to solve the problems of blind 
people through legislation. 


Following the pattern for national legislation of a permissive 
character for railroads, there has been state legislation permitting 
local transportation companies to give free transport to the guide of 
a blind person. Certain states have special legislation facilitating 
voting by blind people. At least one state grants fishing licenses to 
blind perons without charge. The past decade has witnessed the 
passage of widespread legislation, municipal and state, giving blind 
people carrying a white cane, the right of way at street intersections. 
Serious proposals have been made to grant certain exemptions for 
blind people in the payment of taxes. 


The public has been generous not only, in taking advantage of 
this permissive legislation, but in extending other special courtesies 
to blind people. The transportation of a blind person and guide for 
one fare on railroads of the country, within the last decade, has 
been extended to all areas in the United States. Interstate busses 
are giving the same privilege to a large degree. In some instances, 
local transportation companies are also cooperating. 


Some states have persuaded theatrical managements to give 
regular concessions to blind people attending performances. Such 
a concession was also given by the World’s Fair management to 
blind people visiting the Fair. 


a 
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It seems to me that there is evidence of a growing tendency on 
the part of the public to appreciate the fact that blind people want 
to be considered as individuals, and made a part of their immediate 
environment, rather than to be considered one of that larger group— 
“the blind’—set apart-from society. 


Blind people are taking an increased interest in larger group 
movements, such as amateur radio, and are making themselves a 
part of large radio audiences with special interests, such as the 
“shut-in hour.” That organized recreation appreciates this desire for 
social participation on the part of the blind, is indicated by the fact 
that at its recent meeting in Grand Rapids, the National Conference 
of Social Work, scheduled a very successful round-table to discuss 
the participation of blind and other handicapped people in commun- 
ity activities. 


Summary and Conclusion 


It may be convenient, in conclusion, to classify the foregoing 

into a few general trends of a broader nature :— 

1. We have had an accelerated development of governmental 
participation to make possible a guaranteed outlet, through 
public agencies, for services of the blind, and commodities 
manufactured by them. 

2. There seems to be a trend toward the socialization of the 
more commonplace opportunities of blind people for the mak- 
ing of a livelihood, and the safe-guarding of these oppor- 
tunities for the benefit of capable blind people. 

3. Science, through medical channels and the Talking Book, is 
being more fully utilized for the prevention of blindness, 
and its amelioration. 

4. There is greater concentration upon a systematic analysis 
of the needs, and capabilities of blind people in their educa- 
tion, and in their subsequent adjustment to their economic 
and social life. 

5. Professional standards for teachers and workers with the 
blind are being raised, and organized facilities for their 
training are being stabilized. 

6. The creation of Social Security is exerting a far-reaching 
influence upon activities in behalf of the blind, which de- 
serve the most careful evaluation. 

7. There is greater appreciation on the part of the public of 
the less tangible needs of blind people, and means for in- 
creasing their individual happiness and adjustment. 
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In the foregoing, I have made no particular reference to dis- : 
tinction between public and private effort in behalf of the blind. — 


In passing, it should be said that, contrary to the impression that I 
think prevails in most of us, private effort in the less fortunate has 
not suffered seriously from the economic upheavals of the last decade. 


Undoubtedly, the emphasis placed on blind assistance, and public - 


programs in behalf of the blind, have confused the thinking of pri- 
vate agencies, local or otherwise, as to the place which they should 


play in the total scheme. Indeed, so rapid has been the growth of 


public services in the various agencies of the government that the 


need for coordination between these services themselves is now quite 4 : 
apparent. Similarly, the points of coordination between public and 


private effort need to be more carefully defined. 


Complete governmental control in any field of endeavor scarcely 
seems to be in accordance with American tradition. Nor, have we 


any reason to believe that government monopoly in the field of the : ; 


blind, where judgment and initiative play such an important part, 


would be any more desirable than in any other phase of human 


activity. Rather, does it seem that private effort is needed, not only ~ 
to supplement those activities in which governmental predominance | ™ 
is to be desired, but also to evaluate critically these activities, to a 
search out new avenues of effort, and, finally, to furnish the initia- 
tive and motive forces that will shape trends in public services in 1 


behalf of the blind. 
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